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Rossi, gravely, and followed the messenger 
out of the house. — 

The morning was bright and beautiful. In 
rich, but simple attire, Antonio Allegri sat in 
his studio, awaiting his illustrious visitor. 

At length the hour struck, and, accompan- 
ied by the most distinguished of his suite, 
the -Duke Gonzaga and Prince Cosmo at his 
side, Charles V., drew nigh the country seat 
of the painter of Correggio. 

Correggio hastened out as soon as he knew 
of their approach, and held the stirrup for 
the Emperor to dismount, while he bent his 
knee to the ground before him. Charles 
beckoned to his followers, who formed a cir- 
cle round himself and the artist. "We are 
come, Antonio Allegri," he said, "to prove 
to you how highly we esteem your mastery in 
your noble art. Be you numbered from this 
day among our chamberlains. Stand up, 
Cavalier Correggio. " He gave him his hand 
to kiss, raised him from the ground, and then 
led the way into the house, the company fol- 
lowing. 

In the hall, where the painter had placed 
his best pictures for exhibition, the Emperor 
lingered with visible delight before each, of- 
ten asking explanations of Correggio, often- 
er pointing out to the rest the peculiar beau- 
ties of this or that piece. At last he said, "I 
will see your work-room, also, Allegri ! lead 
the way thither; and, if you are so disposed, 
you shall sketch a picture, a subject for whic.h 
we will give you. Lead on." 

Correggio led the way into his studio ; the 
Emperor and the other visitors following. 

" Strange-?" cried Charles, as he entered 
the apartment, lighted ior the convenience 
of the painter ; " I feel as if I were entering 
a consecrated temple. Here — wonderful 
genius, thou dost create those works whose 
magic makes us forget they owe their exist- 
ence to mortal art. " He passed with slow 
steps through the room; suddenly he stopped 
before a picture turned to* the wall. • 

"What is this ?" he asked. 

"Only an experiment," replied Allegri, 
embarrassed. 

" Ha !" cried the Emperor,' "we learn most 
from the experiments of great masters. An 
excellent opportunity to observe your art, for 
it is known to you, doubtless, that we dabble 
in it now and then ourselves." 

Hesitatingly Correggio obeyed; a ciy of 
astonishment and admiration broke from ev- 
ery Up ; and almost overpowered with the 
splendor that burst on his sight, Charles 
stepped a pace backward. The picture rep- 
resented Isaura in a light finciful drapeiy. 

" By the light of heaven !" exclaimed the 
Emperor at length ; " your mastery over ait 
startles the beholder ? Never saw I anything 
so lovely and so grand at the same time. Is 
it a portrait ?" 

"Yes," answered Correggio. 

"Of whom?" 

" The Princess Isaura Cosmo." 

" For whom did you paint it ?'J 

"For myself." 

" For yourself ?" 

"Yes, sire — for myself;" said Correggio 
boldly, and approaching nearer ; "for my- 
self — for no one else. I love the original, 
and if you esteem me, as you say, the prince 
of living painters, I conjure you — " 

" Hold !" cried Charles, "rash, vain man, 
what have you dared — " 

Uorreggio looked at him surprised. The 
old Prince Cosmo then came to the Emper- 
or's side and said respectfully—" Your Ma- 
jesty will be pleased to forgive the man for 



the painter's sake ; it can only injure him- 
self. My daughter submitted yesterday, at 
my parental command, to wed the illustrious 
Count Castiglione. " 

"Receive our congratulations," said 
Charles, turning to the Prince, "the name of 
Castiglione hath a goodly sound in our ears, 
for your cousin was one of our most valued 
servants." He then went up to Correggio, 
who stood pale, rigid, and speechless, and 
asked: "Will you part with the picture, 
Chevalier ?" 

"Not for all your kingdom," answered 
Correggio. 

"The price is rather too high for me!" 
said the Emperor. "Keep it— and when 
you have gained the mastery over your in- 
sane passion, come to our court. We will 
welcome worthily the great painter, Antonio 
Allegri ! Learn to live for your art !" He 
turned and left the house whh his followers. 
Antonio remained alone, standing as if pet- 
rified. 

"She — Castiglione's wife !" he cried, after 
a long pause ; and turning to the picture, he 
repeated — " Thou, Isaura, faithless ?" 

" By compulsion !" said a well-known 
voice near him. He turned, and saw Rossi 
standing, and gazing upon him with looks of 
sympaty. 

Two years after, and the Count Castiglione 
came in deep mourning to the bedside of the 
dying Correggio, and said — " Isaura is going 
before you ; I bring you her last farewell," 

Cflrreggio smiled gently, pressed the 
Count's hand, and expired. 

" He has appointed you his heir," said the 
Marchese Rossi. " You are to keep his boy 
and Isaura's picture." 

Castiglione trembled with emotion, as he 
closed the eyes of the dead. 

► <-•-► i 

From Herr Karl BirkenbuhTs Federztichnungen aus Horn. 

A VISIT TO FRANZ LISZT IN ROME. 



The building in which Liszt resides at 
Rome is of unpretending appearance; it is, 
and Fancy may have pictured such a place 
as Liszt's Sanssouci, a melancholy, plain 
little monastery. But, by its position, this 
quiet abode is so favored, that probably few 
homes in the wide world can be compared 
to it. Situate upon the old Via Sacra, it is 
the nearest neighbor of theForumRomanum, 
while its windows look towards the Capitol, 
the ruins of the Palatine Palace, and the Co- 
losseum. A life of contemplation— in such a 
site, is forced upon one of its own accord. 
Why should not the change in the senti- 
ments of a happy child of the world be con- 
nected with this profoundly serious world of 
nuns? 

I mounted a few steps leading up to the 
open door of the monastery, and all at once 
grew uncertain what to do, for I saw before 
me a handsome staircase adorned with pillars, 
such as I should not have expected from the 
poor exterior of the building. Had not a 
notice in the form of a visiting card over the 
large door at the top of the stairs met my 
eye, I shoidd have considered it necessary to 
make further enquiries. As it was, however, 
I was able to gain from the card itself the in- 
formation I needed. I approached and read: 
"L'Abbe Franz Liszt." .So, really an Abbe.- 
A visiting-card half supplies the place of an 
autopsy. , ' 

After I had arranged my necktie and pull- 
ed on my gloves more tightly, I grasped 



courageously the green cord, that was to 
summon the porter. Two servants, not in 
tail coats it is true, but clad in irreproacha- 
ble black, received me; one hastened to carry 
in my card, while the other helped me off 
with my top-coat. 

My ideas of a genuiue monkish-life suffer- 
ed a rude shock. Wherefore two servants 
before the cell of a monk; or if attendant 
spirits, why were they not, according to mo- 
nastic rules, simply lay I rothers ? 

But I hod not to trouble my brains long 
with these obtrusive questions, for I was im- 
mediately plunged into still greater mental 
confusion. 

The messenger who had gone to announce 
me returned and ushered me in with a notifi- 
cation that the Signor Abbate requested me 
to wait a moment in — the drawing-room; yes, 
actually, a drawing-room, in the most elegant 
acceptation of the word. It wants nothing 
either of the requisites for northern comfort, 
or of the contrivances demanded by the 
climate of Rome, though glaring luxury ap- 
pears scrupulously avoided. 

I stood then m the saloon of the Com- 
mendatore Liszt ! Abbe and Commander ! 
The correct employment of the domestic 
titles rendered the first interview much more 
easy than it otherwise would have been. 

I was by no means so inquisitorial in my 
survey as to be able to give a Walter-Scott- 
like description of Liszt's saloon. Darkness, 
moreover, prevailed in the large apartment, 
as, according to Italian usage and necessity, 
the window-shutters were closed against the 
rays of the morning-sun. I was attracted by 
the album-table in the middle of the apart- 
ment more than by aught else. Upon it lay 
chiefly Italian works of a religious nature in 
votive bindings. That Liszt here, too, as 
Abbate, iives in the midst of creative spirits 
is proved by these dedicatory offerings. 

The door was opened, and the Well-known 
artistic figure advanced in a friendly manner 
towards me. That the skillful fingers of the 
great pianist pressed the hand of me, a sim- 
ple writer, is a fact which, for the complete- 
ness of my narrative, must not remain un- 
mentioned. The first and most immediate 
impression produced upon me by Liszt's ap- 
pearance was that of surprising youthfulness. 
Even the unmistakably grizzling, though 
still thick, long flowing hair, which the scis- 
sors of the Tonsure have not dared to touch, 
detract but little from the heart-entrancing 
charm of his unusual individuality. Of fret- 
fulness, satiety, monkish abnegation, and so 
on, there is not a trace to be detected in the 
features of Liszt's interesting and character- 
istic head. And just as little as 'we find Liszt 
in a monk's cell do we find him in a mmk's 
cowl. The black soutane sits scarcely less 
elegantly on him than, in its time, the dress 
coat. Those who look upon Eizst as a riddle 
will most decidedly not find the solution of 
i: in his outward appearance. 

After having interchanged a few words of 
greeting, we proceeded to the work-room. 
After compelling me to take an arm-chair, 
Liszt seated himself — apologizing to me by 
stating that he had a letter to despatch "in a 
hurry — at the large writing-table. II] on 
this, too, lay a great many things more n> ar- 
ly pertaining to the Abbe than to the artist. 
But neatly written sheets of music showed 
that musical production formed part of the 
master's daily occupations. The comforta- 
ble room bore generally, the unmistakable 
stamp of a room for study, of an artist's 
workshop. 
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The letter and the address were quickly 
finished and handed to the attendant to seal 
and transmit. 

I mentioned the report connecting his ap- 
' proaching journey with the grand festival of 
joy and peace, the Coronation in Hungary. 
The popular maestro took this opportunity 
of giving me a detailed history of his Coro- 
nation Mass. He said that in the Prince- 
Primate Scitovsky he had possessed a most 
kind patron. In the course of a joyous re- 

East, as on many other occasions, the Prelate 
ad given lively and hopeful utterance to the 
•wish of his heart that he might yet be able 
to place the crown upon the head of his be- 
loved King, and, at the same time, he called 
upon Liszt, in an unusually flattering' and 
cordial manner, to compose the Coronation 
Mass — but it must be short, very short, as 
the entire ceremony would take about six 
hours. Liszt was unable to resist this amia- 
ble request, he said, and, drinking a glass of 
fiery Tokay, gave a promise that he would 
endeavor to produce some" Essence of Tokay. " 
After his return to Borne, he immediately- set 
about the sketch. But the prospect of the 
desired agreement between the Emperor and 
the Hungarians had, meanwhile, become 
overcast, and his work remained as a mere 
sketch. Some months ago, however, he was 
pressed by his Hungarian friends to proceed, 
and so he finished the Mass. It was, how- 
ever, a question whether it would be per- 
formed on the day of the Coronation, since 
there was a condition that the Monarch should 
bring his orchestra with him. Liszt said that 
he was perfectly neutral, and in no way wish- 
ed to run counter to the just ambition of others 
— for however the Abbe might be decried as 
ambitious, he added with a smile, he was not 
so after all. 

In the course of this open-hearted state- 
ment, Liszt touched upon his relations to the 
present Prince-Primate of Hungary, and let 
fall a remark which is the more interesting 
because it throws a light upon his position 
in and towards Bome. The Abbe-Maestro 
said, then, that he had entered on a corre- 
spondence regarding his retirement from the 
diocese of the Prince of the Church who had 
in the interim been raised to the dignity of 
Primate, and had every reason to believe that 
he enjoyed the Prelate's favor. He needed, 
however, a special letter of dismissal in ordei 
to be received into the personal lists of the 
Boman clergy; to this, Liszt remarked, pa- 
renthetically, was limited all his clerical 
qualities. 

I do not know more exactly what rights 
and duties are connected witn this insertion 
of his name in the catalogue of the Bomish 
clergy, though it appears that the nexus into 
which Liszt has entered towards the clerical 
world is rather an outward than a deep and 
inward one. 

The cigar, which did not look, between 
the lips of the musician, as if it had been 
treated with particular gentleness or care, 
had gone out. Liszt got up to reach the 
matches. While he was again lighting the 
narcotic weed, he directed my attention to 
the pretty statuette of St. Elizabeth, which 
had attracted my gaze when I entered the 
room. It represents the kind-hearted Land- 
gravine at the moment the miracle of the roses 
is taking place on the love-gifts in her apron. 
It required no great power of combination 
to connect this graceful form, as an ovationol 
gift, with Liszt's oratorio of Elizabeth. The 
popular master named the German hand 
which had fashioned the marble and offered 



it to him. He was thus led to speak of his 
oratorio, and of the Wartburg Festival, for 
which it was originally intended, and at 
which, after Hungary had enjoyed the first 
performance, it would be performed a second 
time, most probably under the personal direc- 
tion of the author. He spoke also of what 
he had done at the Grand Ducal Court. I 
was peculiarly touched with his reminis- 
cences, how "he had entered the service of 
a German prince," how he had "knocked 
about," for several years at Weimar, " with- 
out doing anything worth naming," how his 
Prince had respected and distinguished him, 
and had probably never suspected that a 
permanent sojourn could result from Liszt's 
trip to Bome, etc. 

_ Here, where he moved only in a small 
circle — said Liszt, with marked emphasis, 
and again referring to the importance Bome 
possessed for him — here he found the long 
desired leisure for work. His Elizabeth, he 
said, had here sprung into existence, and 
also his oratorio of Petrus, that was to be 
produced at the approaching grand centen- 
ary of St. Peter and St. Paul. He had, 
moreover, he remarked, notions which it 
would take him three years of thorough hard 
work to carry out. 

He certainly knew, pursued the Abbe- 
Maestro, referring to his art-gospel, that, 
here and there, things, which in other places 
had met with some response, had been hiss- 
ed, but he speculated as little on applause as 
he feared censure. He followed, he said, the 
path he considered the right one, and could 
boldly say that he had consistently pursued 
the direction he had once taken. The only 
rule he adopted in the production of his 
worksi as for as he had full power, was that 
of not compromising his friends, or of expo- 
sing them to the disfavor of the public. 
Solely for this reason, he had thought it- in- 
cumbent on him, for instance, to refuse to 
send a highly-esteemed colleague the score 
of his Elizabeth, despite of two applications, 
etc. 

I expressed to my friendly host my delight 
at his good health and vigor, prognosticating 
a long continuance of fruitful activity. "Oh, 
yes, I am quite satisfied with my state of 
health," answered the respected master, 
"though my legs will no longer render me 
their old service." At the same time, how- 
ever, in an accent of boisterous merriment, 
he gave the upper part of his right thigh so 
hard a slap that I could not consider his re- 
gret particularly serious. 

Another of my remarks was directed to 
the incomparable site of his abode, which 
alone might make a middling poet produce 
great epic or elegiac poetry. " I live quietly 
and agreeably," was the reply, "both here 
and at Monte Mario, where there are a few 
rooms at my service with a splendid view over 
the city, the Tiber, and the hills," and, not 
to remain my debtor for the ocular proof 
of what he said, at least as for as regarded 
his town residence, he opened a window and 
gazed silently with me on the overpowering 
seriousness of the ruined site.. 

The amiable maestro then conducted me 
rapidly through two smaller rooms, one of 
which was his simple bedchamber, to a 
wooden out-house with a small window, 
through which there were to be seen the Co- 
losseum, in all its gigantic proportions, and 
the triumphal arch of Constantino close by, 
overtowered by Mount Coslius now silent. 

"A splendid balcony might be erected 
here," observed Liszt, "but— the poor Fran- 



ciscan monk has no money for such a purpose. " 
Having returned to his study, I thought 
the time had arrived for bringing my first 
visit to a -termination. 

The thanks conveyed in my words on 
taking leave were warm and sincere. 

I carried with me out of that quiet dwel- 
ling the conviction that in Liszt the true 
artist far outweighs the virtuoso and the 
monk, and that only such persons as formerly 
snobbishly shook their heads because Wink- 
elmann took service and found an asylum 
with a cardinal, can scoff and make small 
jokes on Liszt's cell and monkish cowl. - 



[From the London Musloal World.] 

CHEBUBINI'S "MEDEA' 



Siguor Mongini's benefit took place on 
Tuesday night, when Cherubini's Medea was 
given for the first and only time this season. 
This great work, originally produced at Par- 
is in 1797, had long been consigned to compar- 
ative oblivion until revived at Her Majesty's 
Theatre on the 6th of June, 1865. While for 
many years almost entirely ignored in the 
country where it was produced, Medea, how- 
ever, has long been deservedly esteemed in 
Germany as one of the grandest masterpieces 
of dramatic music; worthy comparison, in- 
deed, with any work of its kind, excepting 
only Beethoven's Fidelio — that unparagoned 
instance in music of human passion and sen- 
timent expressed in accents of pure and ele- 
vated sublimity. In many of his numerous 
stage works Cherubini has proved his poses- 
sion of a high order of dramatic power, as 
well as of that severe sublimity and grandear 
of style which is also admirably displayed in 
his great church music. The constructive 
faculty, however, was so strong with him 
that he sometimes pursued his musical 
thought with a prolongation and over-elabo- 
ration that outlast the interest of the dramat- 
ic situation, and somewhat interfere with the 
general illusion of the scene by a too evident 
preponderance of constructive musical art 
over the spontaneous expression of sentiment. 
The art, however, So displayed is so admirable 
and so exceptional in skill and power as to be 
welcome in every instance; especially in these 
days of superficial musical training and shal- 
low pretence in dramatic composition. Per- 
haps the two most perfect stage works of 
Cherubini are Les Deux Journees and Medea — 
the former yet to be worthily performed on 
our opera stage, the latter admirably given 
at Her Majesty's Theatre. The chief hindrance 
to the frequent hearing of this great work 
has been the extreme difficulty of the vocal 
writing, especially in the character of Medea 
herself, which requires, moreover, an actress 
of an exceptional tragic power. It is to 
Mdlle. Tietjens' possession of both requi- 
sites that we owe the performance here of 
Cherubini's great opera— a work which should 
be more frequently heard as a study of what 
is pure and noble in musical art, i nd a ; some 
counterpoise to the crude inflated inanity 
which now frequently passes current as com- 
position. Although slightly affected by 
hoarseness, Mdlle. Tietjen's performance of 
Medea exhibited all those high vocal and 
dramatio qualities which have before ren- 
dered it a display of power in both respects, 
ranking with her Fidelio, Iphigenia, Donna 
Anna, and other of her best efforts in musi- 
cal tragedy. Declamatory force and demon- 
strative passion, intense but dignified grief 
and pathos, were by turns the marking f ea- 



